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ABSTRACT 



The pilrpose of this mdfnual is to provide guidelines 
and assistance to local education agency planners. in the ^ ' 
need^^assessment process. In tlie" first section, tile needs-assessment 
process is discussed within the overall framework' of the program 
development cycle. Subsequent sections treat eaoh step" in the 
process,, providing a model. Issues are raised, techniques are ^ 
discussed, and alternative methodologies are presented^ Important 
resources and necessary tP^ls available to assist in .the process are 
identified, along with some possible solutions."^ The manuetl is ^ • 
intended to be a concis^ outline -►of systemat^ix:: proaess^s for 
idenl:ifying needs and choosing solutions to'^'respond to those needs. 
(Aurhor/MLF> / . ' - - \ - , 
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. , The phrase '^'educatidaaLrenewar is 

1 p^ tJ frequently 'by educators foday. Bas- 

^^^4 ^7t;>S^t| icdlly, the term implies a comprehensive 
^ ^>Km structured ^ffort ^t irnproverhent and 

feform,of our educational system. As edu- 
cators, we are acutely aware of the need 
P; H • to revitalize our system and to bring about 
S#l meaningful changes in our services to 
children and to the community. The basic 
l%v| question then is not whether we should 
change, bujt how. What process can we 
^ use to insure that ch/inges in our educa- 
tion, programs are resegnsive to society's 
ijeedb, coni>ii>ttint with sound educational I 
theory and practice and efficient in their 
use of limited resourceSi? Above all, what 
process can we use to insure that the 
new system we create will be self renew- 
ing, sensitive and responsive to future p 
needs? t * . ^ 

Clearly, there is no one process or 
solution to the need for educational re- 
newal. There are many "solutions" avail- 'j 
able to us. mixtures of common sense and 
able manag.ement, supported by some 
I tools of educational technology. There is 
nothing in the proc^isses which prohibits 
their uf>e by community representatives 
>/ and parents ab well as students and edu^ 
} . cdtors. The key to the process is invest ' 
\ ; meiil and involvement by both the con- 
V-^v'^ sumers and the pioviders of educational 
' " service^. 
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The purt}Ose of this manual is to provide guidel^nes 
and assistance to local education agency planners ip 
t\\e needs assessment process. In the first section, the 
needs assessment process is^ discussed v^ithin the 

- ov.erali framework of the program development cycle. 
Subsequent sections treat each of the steps In the 
needs /.assessment process, providing a step by step' 

JHyvalk through" of the model. ' 

\ Along the. yvay, issues are raised, techniques are 
disciissed and alternative methodologies are presented. 
Important resources and needed tools available to as- 
sisttn the-process are identified, along with some pos- ^ 
^ible ^solutions. In capsule, the manual is a concise out* / 
line of systematic processes fo;r identifying needs and 
choosing solutions to respond to thos6 needs. ; 

The process outlined in this manual was developed 
to insure flexibility. Although a complete systematic 
approach is used, soriie school systenis might choose 
to make use of the "Ideas and information" section to ^ 
customize th^'model. Whatever the direction, this man- ^' 
uai offers a general systenrL. one which can serve as 
a ^uide yet allow for the initiative of local decision* ^ 
making. • ' • 
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NEEDS ASS^S^MEtA * 
and jthe 

PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT CYCbfe 



■■-■// 

/ ^- ^ . ■ 

This secj^tion of the manual is -designed to lay the groundwork for those up- 
corping sections tp^t deal' with the needs assessment process. On the opposite ^ 
pagQ (Figure 1) .0n example of the program development cycle is presented. This 
kin^ of a modej displays g rational approach to decision making for local school 
aflministration,, As seen in this illustration, needs assessment is the initial ele- 



ment in a we)/-defined cycle of activities. 

r 



QUESTIONS: 

ft 

' ' — Does your local school district have 

a clearly' stated pjroii^.ss or way of 
developing educational {'programs? 

* * 

— ' How does Needs Assessment fit Into 
your approach? 



^ 




for. Education 
in Rhode Island 




Figure 1 
Program Deveiopmerit Cycle 
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The heart of this Manual Is the 
Needs Assessment Model (Figure 
2) that Is illustrated^ on the back 
oK<this fold-out page'. EacH of the 
five broad steps of the model is 
treated In a distinct section of the 
manual. Within each of these secr 
tions. the substeps of the model 
are dealt with in a more compre- 
. henslve fashion. When unfolded, 
the graphic illustration , of the 
needs assessment process (Fig- 
ure 2) will remain in view through- 
out the reading of this mai^ual. It 
. will also serve, as a harjdy refer- 
ence point for the definitions pre- 
sented withJji. 
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As a preliminary lo the manual, a.common understanding of some key con- 
cepts may be helpfOl.^ ■< . ' — 



EDUCATIONAL 
ASSESSME^4T - 

■••r • 

EDUCATIONAL. GOAL 



EDUCATjONAL NEED 



EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVE 



PRQGRAM OR STUDENT 
^ PERFORMANCE . 



PRIOBITY GOAL OB 
OBJECTIVE 



PROGRAM 



A process io improve educational depision mak- . 
ing by securing itifdVmation about the outcomes 
of education. ^ ■ . 

that toward which effort is 'directed.. Goals are 
generally global outcomei, ultimate ends -H.a 
percepfton of an ideal ^ 

' the gap between the idea! and the real^'the dis- 
crepancy or difference betweerv desired per- 
formance and actual performance 

a specific statement bf intended outcomes; usu- 
ally written in terms bt what a student will be 
able^ to do ioliowing«^ome specific education ,^ 
activity 

the level of achievement of a student or program 
with respect to an objective; usually measured 
by standardized test, teacher constructed tests 
or observation 

a statement about the relative importance of a 
^oal or objectij^e; a determination ol importance ^ 
resulting frpi^ an examination of the gaps b^e- 
tween the ideal and the real or between de- 
sired perf^mance* and actual performance 

a solution implemented to address a specific ^ 
need; a series of interrelated activities directed 
' toward the attainment of specific student or pro- 
gram objectives 
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CorTiiniiiiity involvemeiit 

qnd the Needs ' 
Assessment Cominittee 



As a preliminary to conducting a needs assessment, a 
committee should be formed that will serve to direct the 
overall process. This group should be coipprised of as broad 
a representation as possible, drawing on the expertise and 
experience of educators,.parents, students and interested local 
citizens. 

The formulation of the group can mean the flifference be- 
tween guessing and knowing v;hat the community, student 
body, staff and board feel about the present system and v;hat 
needs to be done. By including a cross section of the popula- 
tion in the planning and implementation process, a more com- 
plete determination of what exists and what is desired can 
be made. Inasmuch as more people will be included in the de- 
cision making, the system should be able to meet the needs 
of a greater number of people. It means aisc that more voices 
will be heard and a greater proportion of the total community 
will have a hand in planning for an improved system. 



The scope and depth of NAC involvement in the needs 
assessment process is a /decision for the local educational 
planner. This decision is a function of the quality of the com- 
mittee itself, the specific tasks which are involved in needs 
assessment, and the degree of openness which the process 
is to have. 

A general caution is that the degree of involvement in 
decision-making by the needs assessment committee most 
likely will determine the degree to which they support the 
results of the needs assessment process. The cost for this 
benefit is likely to be increased time^spent in helping the 
committee understand the technicalities c?f the needs assess- 
ftient process and in arriving at decisions. 

These tasks include a clear understanding of the level at 
which goals or objectives are operational. The committee must 
realize a degree of comjpetency at whicK they can distinguish 
between a program goal at the school level and an instructional 
goal at the classroom level. Although the committee's task 
is n6t necessarily one of writing performance pbjectlves, it 
must be able to discern between goals and operational state- 
ments at different levels in order to maintain an intelligent 
perspective throughout the needs assessment process. 
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Why . Meeds Assessmeot? 

AsidcTrom its very cr'stical ^iiace in the 
program ^e\reiopment cycle, there are several 
reasons vvhy Needs Assessment is a neces- 
sary component of a local school system's 
education program. A few of the more im- 
portant reasons are: 



COMMUMITY myOLVEMENT - The goals and 
objectivesi,for education must Be consistent with those 
of society. Community involvement insures this con- 
sistency by: enabling the community to make decisions, 
establishing priorities and increasing awareness of the 
investment that it has in its schools. 
• * 

LIMITED BESOUBCES - as large as our educa- 
tional expendituj-es are, they fall far short of supporting 
all of our educational needs. Some systematic process 
is needed to identify thos^ objectives which should have 
priority use of those limited resources. 

flCCOUNTflBIlITY ~ With educational expendi- 
tures as large as they are, educators must be able to 
show a return on society's investment in education. 
Needs assessment can serve as a control on the allo- 
cation process. 



Most educators are quite familiar with the issues 
of accountability and limited resources. Community in- 
volvement, hovi/ever, may be an issue that needs more 
discussion as it applies to the NEEDS ASSESSMENT 

o process:; 



EDUCATIONAL FOCUS - There has been growing 

acceptance of the view that needs assessment should 
be conducted on a comprehensive basis. To determine 
adequately learners' educational needs, attention must 
be placed on a wide variety of educational outcomes, 
rather than only the customarily sought types of intfel- 
lectual achievement. Identification of needs vfith re* 
spect' to objectives, should be sought in all three do- 
mains of learner behavior, that is, the affective, cogni- 
tive and psychomotor. We refer to cognitive as inte^l- 
lectual types of learner outcomes. Affective needs per- 
tain to attitudinal, valuing,^or emotional types of learner 
outcomes. Psychomotor needs are associated with a 
learners' physical and motor skills. Comprehensive as- 
sessment on a district-wide basis pertains to the in- 
clusion of all goals for education in Rhode Island. It 
becomes obvious in the r^eeds assessment process, that 
if any goals are excluded, expressing priorities through 
comparison becomes questionable. 



The First Step that follows the decision to conduct a needs 
assessment is to set up a personnel structure to coordinate or 
conduct the activities. There are many alternatives available 
at this stage and the direction that is chosen wijl determine 
the character of the needs assessment activity. , 

Establish Coordinating Structure 

it is suggested that a director be appointed to coordinate 

the p*roject while it is getting underway. The director may 

^ ..... 
remain throughout the project as a communications linkage 

(or in any other functional role) , or he may be phased out when 

appropriate. The director s responsibilities may include the se-^ 

lection of a Needs Assessment Committee (NAC) or a work' 

group, and/or the orientation of those groups to their work. 

Below is a list of possible role functions and qualifications for 

the project director: 

RESPONSIBIUTIES 

1. Assistintheselectionof a Needs Assessment 
Committee and Work Group. 

2. Coordinate all needs assessment activities. 

3. Serve as a resource person for implementa- 
tion of various needs assessment activities. 

4. Advise superintendent and others of pertinents 
developments and activities. 

5. Act as a facilitator for Needs Assessment 
Committee 

QUALIFICATIONS 

1. Knowledge about Needs Assessment con- 
cepts and purpose. 

2. Ability to work welJ with people. 

3. Proven ability as project manager. 

I 4. General ki*owledge of s^lioo! setting. 

5. Skills in planning, organization, coordination, 
motivation* ^ 



Once a director has been appointed and his role defined, 
the formation of a needs assessment committee should follow. 
Whether the committee is selected by the director or by an-, 
other authority (e.g., superintendent), the criteria for the se- 
lection of committer members should be established. The list 
of responsibilities and qualificatjons shown below could re* 
semble- those that a school district might use. 



Needs Assessment Committee (NAC) 

The major responsibility of the committee is to review the 
products of the needs assessment process and make recom- 
mendations concerning those products. 

SPECIFIC RESPONSIBILITIES INCLUDE: 

1. To learn the concepts and purposes of Needs 
, ^ ' Assessment. 

2. To develop a tentative schedule of activities. 

3. To review goal statements (see Step 2, 
Chapter 3). 

4. To* monitor each step of the Needs Assess- 
ment process; to make recommendations ^%o 
school administrators at appropriate points' 
in the process. ^ 

5. To sijpport the Needs Assessment process 
by the use of public relations and communi- 
cation throughout, tUe community. 

QUALIFICATIONS AND CONDITIONS: 

1. Represent a segment of the community. 

2. Agree to serve in an open and non-political 
capacity. 

3. Display a concern for local education ac- 
tivities. 

4. Work weH with others. 

5. Hold no overriding conflict of interest. . 

The most important element to consider in the composi- 
tion of the NAC is broad based community representation^ 
Study the following list as an example of possible community 
participants. From this list the reader can begin to consider 
specifip elements of his own community that may be included 
in the group'liSaommittee. 
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SUGGESTED COMPOSITION OF |^EEDS 



ASSESSMENT COMMITTEE 



1. Citizens at large 

a. parents of school age children 

b. representatives of community businesses, 
services, religious and cultural organizations 

. c. representatives of school affiliated organiza- 
tions ^ 

d. representatives from ethnic and socio-eco- 
nomic groups i 

e. representatives from governmental organiza- 
tions 



2. Citizens directly involved in the educational 
process 

a. students 

b. school board members 

c. administrative staff 

d. classroom teachers and other certificated per- 
sonnel 

e. classified personnel 



ISSUE: Broad Based involvement 

Broad based community involvemeat one of the 
twvo basic tenets of the needs assessment process. 
It is d means of makmg education accountable to the 
people and comcid^ntly making the people account^ 
able for the educational decisions made. To the de* 
yree that th^ com(;iuait> is involved in the process, 
both through participation and public felatiqns, to 
that degree vwii! the Needs Assessment process be 
successful\[^is involvement may, in fact, prove more 
'mportant than the quantitative results of the assess- 




ment. 



A coniniunity may itun". tuve established i^o of the three 



Sk: '%,^jf''< \\ possible components of the coord. natmg structure. These two, 

;* #4^;. / r, . the project director ai»J the NAC, vvJl remain relatively staoie 
r 7 :i ' throughoul the Needs Assessment project The third cpmpon- 



- - . ' s'V-V i - ©-^t* the Work Croup may function in a more or less ^d hoc^, 

fashion, according to the project director s judgment for spe- 
situatio.^ The \A<ark Croup should function as asi arm of 
j'.>V-?C^^;^; the NAC basted on thusc fmdmus At least if ^ee options are 
< tl ';v^/t:jW%V*'^^^^^^^ available to the project director m establishing a wo-k g/oup* 



^r|-.. cific 



V- 





V 
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Option 1 

Overlap membership of the NAQ 
and the Work Group, 

The scJbbol district professionals on the NAC would 
serve as group jeaders of Ad Hoc or permanent W9rk 
groups' organized for specific tasks. ^ 

ILLUSTRATION 

Task: - Design questionnaire 

Work Group Leader Ms. Flit (curriculum director) 
(member of NAC) 

Ad Hoc Ms. Rake (principal) - 

work group members Mr. How (special education teacher) 

Mr- Bibb (counselor) 



Duration 



2 week^ 



' '1 ^ ii. 

Option i ^ ' ^ 

Establish a separate Work Group. 

Director ses^ves as the link between the two groups s 
(NAC and XVork Group) . The Work Group is establishec^ 
on an Ad Hoc basis to accomplish specific tasks. 

ILLUSTRATION 

Project Director 
(Overall Coordindtion) ^ 

^Task:*^ Design questionnaire 

. Group Leader Ms. Flit (curriculum director^ 



Ad Hoc 
group 



Duration 



1. Mr. Sharp (high school teacher) 

2. Mr. Rugh (guidance^'counselor) 

3. Ms. Flower (pi^jLncipal) 

4. Ms. Right (elementary schoolteacher) 
2 weeks 



I Option 3 

Establish a separate group. 

Directorvserves as the Hnk between the tvyo groups 
(NAC and?Work Group). The Work G?oup chosen by the 
director and/or the superintendent to serve for the dura- 
tion of the project. 
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ILLUSTRATION 

Project Director (overall coordination) 

Tasks: ^^^^^ questionnaire, develop objectivesf^tc. 
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Group Leader 

Permanent 
Work Group 



Duration 



Mr. Noz (assistant superintendent) 

1. Mr. Sharp (high school teacher) 

2. Mr. Rugh (guidance counselor) 

3. Ms. Flower (principal) 

4. Ms. Right (elementary school teacher) 

5. Ms. Flit (curriculum director) 

6. Mr. Leaf (planner) 

7. Ms. Rake (principal) ^ 

8. Mr. Howe (special education teacher) 
length of project 



NOTE: Option 3 will be used in this manual to illustrate the 
' needs assessment process. . 



It should be noted that although the members of the work 
groups illustrated above are from the professional school staff, 
♦ school districts might choose to ir|clude ^ome community peo- 
ple in this group. Adopting such an option, however, may imply 
a tradeoff between increased involvement and decreased work 
production if specific skills must be developed through train- 
ing. Locating non-professi.onals in the community who have the 
necessary skills may help to alleviate such a problem. What- 
ever option IS chosen, it is suggested that all of the work of the 
needs asse5.sment process should be done by the Work Group- 
The products of this group are then passed on to the NAG, 
The NAG then critiques and makes a final report of these find- 
ings anc^ their recommendations to school administrators. 

At this point, the key individuals and groups in the needs 
assessment process have been identified. The next step that a 
school district should take is the orientation of the people who 
compris^^the NAG and the Work GrouR. This activity should be 
carried'out by the project.direptor, assisted, if necessary, by 
appropriate support staff. 
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Orientation of NAC and Work Group, to the entire 
Needs Assessment process shoufd include: 

1. familiarization with Needs Assessment model 

2. relationship of Needs Assessn-ient to the pro- 
gram development process 

3. Review of: 

Educational Goals Established by the Board 
of Regents 
B. Project OPEN 

4. their role in the communications network 



The orientation should be designed to bring the project 
participants into the mental framework \)f the Needs Assess- 
ment process. The project director may also choose td set up 
such training experiences as group process and problem solv- 
ing skills. 



ISSUE. Develop a Communications Network. 

One specific responsibility of the Needs As* 
sessment Committee is to establish a public re- 
lations and communications netWi^rk. The cen 
traf purpose of this network is to bring informa- 
tion about the Needs Assessment project to the 
community. Once this network is established the 
NAC has satisfied its responsibility of guaran- 
teeing a planning process that is open to com- 
munity input. 

The NAC may fulfil! this responsibility in a 
variety of ways. Open hearings, regular news- 
letters, mailing lists, and reports to interested ^^||| 
groups are just a few of the many options that ill&^^N^ 

can be utilized. . m^^^^^^^^^^m 




The following flow. chart may help to illustrate the se- 
quence of activities involved in Developing the Framework: 



ERIC 
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. FLpW CHART 

Developing the Framework 




Superintendent may Select an assis- 
tant superintendent, a curriculum co- 
ordinator, or another professional to 
organize the work of *the needs as- 
sessment. 



A variety of means mightbe used to 
identify and select a representative 
group 19 act as a steering group in 
an advisory role to the school ad- 
ministrators. 



This "Work Gropp" may be com- 
prised of a pool of teachers and ad- 
ministrators from the school system 
who form ad hoc groups for specific 
projects; it may also be ''a permanent 
work group for all of the tasks In 
the needs assessment prbce^s. 
^ I. 



ORIENTATION 
OF 
NAG 



The NAC will require some) orienta- 
tion on a variety of toplc3\if Ihey are 
to act as a valuable steering and ad- 
visory group. 



DEVELOP 
A 

COMMUNICATIONS 
NETWORK ■ 



A p\an should be establisited which 
details when and how specific prod- 
ucts of the needs as;5essment pro- 
cess will be communicated to inter- 
ested groups. 



With the framework for th^ needs assessment process 
set, we are ready to move into Step 2 of the process, the Set- 
ting of Priority Program Goals. This process involves the organ- 
ization and ranking of needs (program goals) by the com- 



munity. 

RLC 23 
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. The following are examples of program goals from Project 
OPEN which resulted from the Goals for Education in Rhode 
Island: 



EDUCATIONAL GOALS FOR 
RHODE ISLAND ' 

\. An opportunity for each per- 
son, to understand and eval- 
uate economic needs, values 
and'systems in order to con- 
tribute to the common good. 



RELATED PROGRAM GOALS 
FROM PROJECT OPEN 

A1 developing thenecessary 
skills in ordei^to function 
as an informed consumer 

A2 providing the opportunity 
for r^al or^imulated^A^ork 
experience 

A3 the student can explain 
how the economic poli- 
cies of federal, state and 
local governments affect 
different, individuals and 
groups differently. 



B. An opportunity for each per- B1 understanding cultures 



son to enrich the commun- 
ity of man through the devel- 
opment of values based on 
an understanding^ of various 
cultures. 



through historical and so- 
cial perspective 

B2 knowing one's ovt^n cul- 
ture 



IDEAS AND INFORMATION 

1. Suggestions for the operation of the NAC ' 

— Written Agenda and public announcements of 
meetings ^ 

— Written reports of work and summaries of 
meetings 



2. Training 



V 



Most commercial producers of needs assess- 
ment kits offer workshops and or have con- 
sultants available as a resource 

The Alternate Learning Center at the Rhode 
Island Department of Education provides in- 
service training in related areas, (i.e., De- 
termining Instructional Purposes and Evalua- 
tion Workshop I) 



Some publications that might prove helpfu^ are: 

EDUCATION FOR THE PEOPLE; GUIDELINES FOR 
TOTAL COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION IN FORM- 
ING AND STRENGTHENING THE FUTURE OF 
PUBLIC ELEMENTARY AND* SECONDARY EDU- 
CATION iti CALIFORNIA VOLUMES 1 and 2. 
COMPANION VOLUMES . . . Assembly Post 
Office Box 83, State Capital, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education 

^ SCHOOL DISTRICT • PROFILE, SCHOOL AND 

COMMUNITY: PARTNERS IN EDUCATION, AND 
FROM GOALS TO ACTION, Jordan, Wayne N. Dr., 
Fresno County Department of Education, 2314 
Manposa Street, Fresno, California 93721 

SCHOOL PLANNING, EVALUATION AND COM- 
MUNITY SYSTEM, 1972,Terry L. Eidell, and Nagle, 
John M., Center for Advjanced Study of Educa- 
tional Administration, University of Oregon. 

SETTING GOALS FOR LOCAL SCHOOLS,' 1972. 
Morgan, James, Department of Research and De- 
velopment Education Center, 230 East 9th 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 

THE UNIVERSAL TRAVELER (a companion for 
those on problem-solvinig journeys and a soft- 
systems guidebook^to the process of design, Don 
Koberg and Jim Bagnall, William Kaufmann, Inc., 
Los Altos. California 1973 
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Step 2 

SITTING PmOSITY . . . ■ 

• GOALS 

The task of identifying a set of priority gohl statements is 
of major consequence to the ehtire Needs Assessment pro- 
cess. The credibility of the expressed goals is a function of 
the quality of the instrument and process used to identify these 
goals. * 1 

Local school systems may use a variety of techniques to 
obtain some degree of consensus on what priority goals should 
be established. These includp surveys, open hearings, task . 
forces, reviews of various reports and expert testimony. In 
f^hode Island, all of these^ techniques were used in the goals 
identification process which resulted in the Goals for Educa- 
tion in Rhode Island (see Appendix A). In order to insure a 
structured and broadly based response to th6 issue of setting 
priorities, ^ survey instrument is a standard and valuable tool 
in obtaining community-wide perceptions of educational needs. 
Therefore, the work gi'oup should not underestimate the im- 
portance of the content and the desi^ip of the perceived Needs 
Assessment instrument. 

Two major options are available to the needs assessment 
committee and school personnel in surveying the percefjtions o 
of the community with respect to priority goals. These options 
are: 

a 

1. Use the results of Project OPEIJl (Opinion Poll 
on Educational Needs) developed by the De- 

, , \ partment of Education (see Appendix B) ; re- 

administer the OPEN questionnaire. 

2. Collect additional perceptions through other 

instruments, either commercially available or 
developed by the school system. 



REVIEW OPEN 

Project* OPEN is the statewide opinion survey directed 
toward identifying the perceived needs of Rhode Islanders and 
establishing a priority ranking of those needs. The fojipwing 
are examples of program goals from Project OPEN which re- 
suited from the Goals for Education in Rhode island: 



EDUCATIONAL GOALS FOR 
RHODE ISLAND 

A. An opportunity for each per- 
son to understand and eval- 
uate economic needs, values 
and systems in order to con* 
tribute to the common good. 



B. Anjopportunity for each per- 
son' to ennqh^the commun- 
ity of man through the devei-' 



RELATED' PROGRAM GOALS 
' FROM PROJECT OPEN 

A1 developing the necessary 
skills in order to function 
as an informed consumer 

A2 providing the opportunity 
for real or simulated work 
. experience 

A3 the student ban explain 
how the economic poli- 
cies of federal; state and 
local governments affect 
different i individuals and 
^groups differently. 

B1 understanding cultures 
through historical and so- 
cial perspective 



opment of values based on^ i - i 
. * ^ r • ^ B2 knowmg ones own cul- 
an> understanding of various , ^ 

cultures. ' 



ture 



Since data from OPEN is available on a school-by-school basis 
throughout Rhode Island, it is possible for local school systems 
to use OPEN rather than design and utilize their own perceived 
needs identification system. They may also want to supple- 
ment OPEN with various other techniques already mentioned 
above, particularly as a way of fostering involvement, com- 
munication and commitment to the process and the products. 
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CHOOSING METHODS OF SURVEYING PERCEIVED NEEDS 



The variety of tools that are avaifable for opinion surveys 
allows school systems to use an approach that reflects their 
unique situation. Predesigned kits that are available at this 
time include instruments from Westinghouse Learning Corpor- 
ation, ihe Center for the Study of Evaluation «:nd the Phi Delta 
Kappa Society (See IDEAS AND INFORMATION for descrip- 
tions^of each). •> 



"ORGANIZE ^ATA AND RANK GOAL STATEMENTS 



Using the results of the perceived needs assessment 
questionnaire, it is now possible to rank goal statements on 
the basis of perceived priority. Because it is necessary to 
focus on those goals or needs at the top of the list, the NAC 
will need to decide what number of goals will be developed 
into program objectives (Step 3). 



SELECTING PROGRAi^ PRIORITY GOALS 



Since the cost and time involved in developing program 
objectives and measuring student performance is significant, 
focusing on more than 4 - 6 goal statements may be impracti- 
cal. The determination of this ''workable" number should be 
based on such criteria as time, money available for the project, 
available test data, etc. Most likely the work group will need 
to involve school administrators in this decision. 

Then the recommendations of the work group, together 
with a rationale for the determination of a specific limited 
number of program goals, should be presented to the NAC- 
While it may be impractical for the NAC to overrule the recom- 
mendation of the work group with respect *o the limitation, 
there may be some room for negotiation. In addition, if the 
NAC is to serve as the major representative group, its mem- 
bers must understand the criterion used to make decisions on 
limitations and conseqj^gly reach agreement on the final 
decision. 



FLOW CHART 2 

•r , 

The following is a detailed flow of the activities involved 
in setting priority goals: 





READMiNISTER OPEN 
using a different sample or 
b) to update information. 



MODIFY OPEH 
I Design li^ltrument using Pari of 
jOPEN*s materia! and develop tiie 
j remainder' v/i4h either school de- 
partrrtent input, purchased Instru- 
men|:s, outside consultants or a 
combination of the above. 
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SUPPLEMENT OPEN 
Design Instrument wij^ §Wp} 
custom deveipped material ftoM 
school department, purchase 
^um.ent, contract scivice^ put/ 
consultant^ or a <K>mBrrm^pn^^ 
above. * ■ i 



Rank^Goal Statements 
Compare and Organize 
New Data with D^ta from OPEN- 




on to step 
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f IDEAS AND INFORMATION ^ 



1. Commercially available perceived needs assessment 
instruments: 



A — Center for the Study of Evaluation (CSE) Elementary 
School Evaluation Kit 

Brief: 

a. illustrates procedures to gather informa- 
tion, as to the goals a school should be 
meeting 

b. provides instruction for selecting tests to 
measure student performance on highly 
rated goals 

c. provides an effective way of interpreting 
a school's test scores in relation to those 
of other schools vyith similar characteristics 

d. illustrates the use of a decision model to 
transform the information already gathered 
into a set of critical need areas for his 
school 

Distributor: 

Allyn and Bacon, Inc. 
Longwood Division 
470 Atlantic Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 02210 

Price: 8100.00 per kit 



B — Westinghouse Learning Corporation 

EducationaJ Needs Assessment Program 

Brief: 

The Needs Assessment program provides the 
school with the necessary information to eval- 
uate the critical goals and the expectations 
for these goals. In addition, the attainment of 
the goals, as perceived by the community, stu- 
dents, and educators, is shown to further as- 
sist the school in its program. 

Distributor: 

Educational Services 
Westinghouse Learning Corporation 
P.O. Box 30 

Iowa City, Iowa 52240 
Price: Unit prices depend on size of program 

■ 30 



-Workshop Packet for Educational Goals and .Objectives 
JAn Introduction Packet) 

.Brief: 

The program consists of a series of strategies 
whereby a school district may develop com- 
munity-ranked educational goals and teabher 
developed objectives. Provisipn is made for 
the involvement of members^ of the commun- 
ity, the professional staff and students in: 

1. ranking of educational goals order of 
their importance 

2. assessing how well ' current educational 
programs are meeting these goals; and 

3. development of program level performance 
objectives by the professional staff de- 
signed to meet the pri6rity-ranked goals. 

j In addition to providing for community, pro- 

fessional staff and student involvement this 
program allov\^ a district or school to complete « 
the program in a time span extending from si^ 
months to one year, without imposing un- 
realistic time requirements upon the partici* 
ants, while at the same time providing the 
optimum amount of usable decision-making in- 
formation. The cost factor (always ap impor- 
tant element) is also^kept at a n^inimal level. 

Distributor: 

Phi DeltaiKappa, Inc. 

Commission of Educational Planning 

Box 789 

8th and Union 

Bloomington, Indiana 47401 

Price: S2.00 ^ntroductory Packet — 
$80.00 full kit 

V 

Project Next Step: Edfucational-Needs Assessment 
Brief: 

A complete packet of materials ir^luding a 
step by step process (with a manual for each 
step) for conducting a needs assessment. 
Film strip, cassette recording, resource book, 
and program planning guide complete the kit. 
Consultants and training workshops are also 
available. 

Distributor: 

\ Worldwide Education and Research Institute 

2315 Stringham Avenue 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84109 

Price: S70.00 for kit materials 
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2. Prior to designing a new perceived needs assessment 
instrument, it would be ^helpfu! to review the Technical 
Repoft on Project OPEN available from the Rhode Island' 
Department of Education. Other documents which might 
be helpful are: 



i 



"A Comprehensive Motfel for Needs Assess- 
ment/' Frank Morra, Evaluation Research Center, 
Uniyer>sity of Virginia, (May 15, 1973) 

"The First Step in Edi^calional Problem Solving — 
A Systematic Assessinfient of Student BenefitsV' 
1969 Ray L. Sweig^rt, California State Depart- 
ment of Education, 721 Capitalv^ail, Sacramento, 
California - 

SAMPWNG, Morris James Slonin, Simon and 
Schuster,^New ^rk; (usually available at Brown 
University) . / 

A PRIMER ON SAMPLING FOR STATEWIDE AS- 
SESSMENT, Richard M. Jaeyer, Center for State- 
wide Educational Assessment, Edqcational Test- 
ing Service, Princeton, New Jersey 1973 



3. Notes 
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Review Needs and Goals 

The product of step two in the Needs Assessment process 
is a hst of perceived priority needs which are written in the 
form of program goal statements. The number of statements 
IS probabJy snu»il {5 ■ 8) because a decision v;as made in Step 
2 to focus our needs assessment on a managable number of 
program goals. The task now is to develop program objectives, 
which will help us obtain more information about what we 
want to achieve. 



V 



Establish Process for Developing Objectives 



Why establish program objectives? 



What is a program objective? 



t 



1. to be more bpecific dbout desired outcomes 

to specify desired luvels of accomplisliment 

to facilitate measurement of present student 
performance (Step 4) 



a program is a set of related activities di- 
rected toward an educational need 

a program objective is a statement of an in- 
tended outcome for a specific group of stu- 
dents written at a relatively broad or com- 
prehensive level 




A 90 nf all 4th grade students will gain one 
month in reading skills for every month of 
r^iadmg instruction ds mtidsured by the Iowa 
Test of Basic Skills 

B. 85 of all 9th grade students will be able to 
redd and understand the editorial page of the 
^ cij-ovidence-Journal as measured by a teacher- 
nade test 



C. 75'' o of all students v^ill feel that the school 
organization allows for their input into pol- 
icy de^'Hopment as measured by a question- 
naire. 

D. 75^. of all students will demonstrate a posi- 
tive self-concept as measured by the Cooper- 
smith Self-Esteem Inventory. 
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Note: 



ISSlUE Establishing Performance Indicators 

Setting performance levels for program objectives may be one 
of the must dilficult tasks in the needs assessment process. 
Major responsibiii^ty for this difficulty may be traced to the iagk 
of estabhshed standards (or established procedures to for- 
mulate standards) for educational performance and the theory 
f Supporting norm-referenced tests. 

Th? lack of^standards the program Ijgivel may be due to^ 

* \ 
considerable variation within a number of factors among 

school districts. Issues such as socio economic levej, ethnic 

background and geographic setting bias actual performance 

levels of students' from school to school. 

Scrutini^ation of these factors and their implications on the 
establishment of educational performance levels shoulcjl lead 
to the establibhnfent of more credible performance indicators. 

The nature of nurm referenced tests presents a paradox that 
lends complexity to an already difficult situation. The theureti- 
cal foundation that governs the structure of norm referenced 
tests requires that test items discriminate at; a 50% lev^l, that 
IS, that 50% of the students respondin'g to the item answer cor- 
rectly and 50"o answer incor'rectly . This is a key element in 
the standardization of a norm referenced test. While norm- 
^referenccd tests are undoubtedly useful, caution should pre- 
vail when writing performance indicators in the light of meas- 
urement b> :>uch standardized instruments. The use of national, 
regional, or state norms may prove to be an effective way of 
coping with this problem. 

School districts, should keep in mind that performance indi- 
cators written for the first time are tentative and somewhat 
heuristic. Simply put, it may be that setting realistic perform- 
ance indicators can only be done after we have tested and 
found out what is the existing level. Then the NAG and the 
school staff can seek to adjust standards as benchmarks for 
the future. 
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— the key element with respect to program 
objectives is that they are relatively global 
behaviors for a group or population, not 
instructional objectives 

ER^C The work group has three options open to 
™WWthe development of program objectives: 



1. ADOPT those developed by other school 
systems or available commercially. 

V 

2. ADAPT those developed by other school 
systems or available commercially. 

their own objectives. 
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HOW MANY OBJECTIVES 



FOR EACH NE-ED STATEMENT OR PROGRAM GOAL? 

The ^Work Group should seek to develop a workable num- 
ber of pragrarrx objectives for each need statement. The prob- 
lem in deciding what is workable. A, balance needs to be 
achieved so that, the numBter is not so largp that measuring all 
of thqm will be impossibly or so ^mall that the scope of the 
^rograrn goat has not been addressed comY)letely. While arbi- 
trary numbers are a problem, the Work Group should probably 
aim to develop 3-6 program oljjectives f.or each goal. 



WHO DOES WHAT? 

Most of the work of Step 3 -will need to be done by the 
Work Group. Because of the criticality of this^task, the Work 
Group may want to expand and develop a Wor^ Group, struc- 
ture like the following: 
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By temporarily expanding the Work Grbup, a larger num- 
ber of professionals can be involved in the work and it can be 
accomplished more quickly. 35 



Draft Objectives REViEW/REWORK 

The Work Group should prepare an initial draft of the ob- 
jecttves to be used as the basis for a review and final drafting; 
The review should focus on the form a d scope of the objec- 
tives, insuring that the final dratt will present a concise and 
well defined representation of each program objective. 

This final draft of the Work Group should be presented to ' 
the.NAC for their comments and recommendations. An opeti 
meeting between the Work Group and the NAC or representa- 
tives of either group may be the best v/ay to resolve any diffi* 
cuities about this final di^iHi 

Lefs review 'by looking at a flow^chart of the, process for 
developing objectives: 
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Communication/Dissemination 

Since the results of Step 3 in the Needs As- 
sessment process are of crucial importance, 
there should be widespread communication of 
the objectives. Perhaps an open meeting should 
be held. Perhaps a* brochure should be prepared. 
The possibilities for communication are numer- 
. ous. The NAC and the school administrators will 
need to select those methods most applicable to 
their own community. 



IDEAS AND INFORMATION 



t. Resources for Objectives 

— The Instructional Objectives (lOX) Probe 
CSE, University of California, LA. **an agency 
which is collecting large numbers of instruc- 
tional objectives, stated in measurable terms 
plus, sets of devices to measure each of 
these objectives". W. J. Popham, Box 24095. 
Los Angeles, California 90024 

Xhe Objectives and Items Co-op, 920 Campus 
^ Center, University of Massachusetts. Am- 
herst, Massachusetts 01002 

— Rhode Island Department of Education, Bu- 
reau of Technical Assistance 

. — El Allen Counjty Schools Program of Objec- 
tives available from the Rhode Island Depart- 
ment of Education 
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Review Program Objectives 

Once the program objectives are developed by the Work 
Group and accepted by the Needs Assessment Committee, 
/ there should be a period of review by other interested groups 
— such as teachers, administrators and the community at 
large. Some changes and additions may result from 'this wide-i^ 
spread review. \ 

The Work Group and the Needs Assessment Committee 
should begin immediately to plan for the assessment of stu- 
dent performance with respect to the program objectives. This 
step in the needs assessment process usually requires a con- 
siderable amount of time, effort and resources, particularly if 
there is little information already available. 

WHY ASSESS PERFORMANCE? 

If we adhere to our definition of a need as the difference 
between some expected or desired level of performance and 
the actual level of performance, we realize that to this point we 
have completed only half of the task We must find out how 
students are performing at present with respect to our pro- 
gram objectives in order to IDENTIFY DISCREPANCIES, 
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and/or Gather Data 

P PROCESS: 

are four basic steps to be followed in collecting 
rformance data. They are: 

1. REVIEW PERFORM Ah)CE INDICATORS. Each 
program objective had a general performance 
indicator which described how we would know 
that students had attained the objective. For 
example in the program objective, ''dOVo of all 
4th grade students will gain one month in 
reading skills for every month of reading in- 
struction as measured by the Iowa Test of 
Basic Skills**, gain one month in heading skills 
is a performance indicator, albeit a broad one. 
Usually th? performance indicator will state 
a level of performance on a specific standard 
ized test. !t could also relate to a specific set 
of behaviors or skills which a student must 
master. 

2. COLLECT AVAILABLE DATA. Many times, 
test or other information is a\^ailable from lo 
cal or state testing programs. Thfs data should 
be collected and reviewed to ascertain what 
part of it relates to the program objectives and 
performance indicators developed in Step 3. 

3. GATHER NEW DATA. Those program objec- 
tives for which no information is available will 
require some new assessment tools. The work 
group and the Needs Assessment Committee 
will have to make a decision on whether re- 
sources are available to develop or admin- 
ister additional assessment tools. 



It IS recommended that these additional 
tools be obtained and used if at all pos- 
sible, thorough data collection leads 
to better validation results and a 
strengthened basis for program plan 
nirig. i • - 




4. ORGANIZE DATA. Once all data collection is 
complete, quantitative gaps for each program 
objective can be identified. This information 
allows for a final ranking of priorities based 
in part on an assessment of performance. 
(Step 5) 
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Problems Associat6d With Data Coiiettion 

Before diiscu^sitig what resources are available to the 
school district in conducting this performance assessment, 
it may be helpful to isolate a number of key issues or problems 
fn this process. 

1. COST. The expense of collecting data for ail 
of t.,e objectivesT may be costly in terms of 
dollars and staff time. Many times the work 
group anH the Need Assessment Committee 
will ne6d to trade off new and possii)ly more 
accurate data for less accurate data. 

2. FEASIBILITY. Many times, it is not' possible 
to collect specific inforrnation. It may not be 

^ legal to use a particular measure. Tramed per- 
sonnnel may be unavailable. The amount of * 
student time required may be excessive. 

3. IDENTIFYING DISCREPANCIES. There are 
some problems which attend the use of the 
^^discrepancy" (the gap-between desired per^- 

• formance and actual performance) approach 
to needs assessment. It is difficult to set per^ 
formance standards, .particularly in nolR-tradi- 
tionai areas such as self-concept and attitude 
toward school. Standardized measures are 
not often available and criterion-referenced 
tests may be difficult to obtain. 



SOURCES OF PERFORMANCE DATA 

A. Statewide Testing Program 

A resource available to local school districts is the dafa 
available from the statewide testing program. This data can 
be used to assess a school district's performance in imp<^ 
tant skills areas. Appendix C contains a brief description of 
the statewide testing program with some samples of the 
data that is provided to local communities. 

K 

B. Local Testing Program 

While there is ju>nsiderable program variation, most school 
systems collect test information which supplements that 
collectecf^'^y the'state-wide testing program. In most cases, 
the basic skills areas ave the dnes most frequently meas- 
V ured. 
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C. Federal Programs 

Most federal programs are budgeted for some kind of needs 
assessment. Planning for the use of such money can serve 
a dual i^p^se for school districts. Pro'gram development 
consultants from the Department of Education can offer 
assistance in this area. 



ASS^SMENT TOOLS 

A. Norm-referenced Testing 

The most frequently used. type of measurement, the stand- 
ardized test^ is used to ascertain an individual's perform- 
^ ance in relation to that of other individuals. Standardized 

tests are available for a wide variety of learning outcomes. 

B. Criterion-referenced Testing 

The criterion-referenced test is used to obtain measure- 
ments that are directly interpretable in terms of specified 
performance stardards with respect to specific objectives. 
The pooi of available criterion-referenced tests is growing 
rapidly and their use is increasing. Criterion-referenced 
tests are gaining in use because of their ease of appplica- 
tlon to the measuremeot of unique or localized objectives. 

C. Observation and Interviews 

While not as widely used or as accepted, observations and 
interviews are valuable sources of data, particularly in a 
supporting rote to standardized or criterion-referenced tests 
or where such tests are not feasible. The range of informa- 
tion collection procedures and products is extensive and 
includes such things as drop-out rates and absenteeism, 
observing physical sign^ such as the amount of vandalism, 
interviewing students, also supplies the investigator with 
substantiated information relative to attitudes and values. 

An evaluation specialist should be employed to coordinate 
and implement the assessment program. The development of 
^ ' a program for the conduct of this ste^ in the assessment proc- 
|^RJ[C ess is complex and expert assistance should be used. 

4i 
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IDEAS AND INFORMATION 



1 . Commercial Instruments and Services 



2. Bibliography 



The follovvmg is a Ii^t of some companies that 
provide products or services relatmg to develop 
ing criterion-referenced objectives and tests. 

Educational Services 
Westinghouse Learning Corp. 
P.O. Box 30 
Iowa City, Iowa 52240 

Interpretive Sec ring Systems 
2296 Ellington Road 
South Windsor. Connecticut 
(203) 644-0601 

National Evaluation Svsterri^. Inc 
P.O. Box 226 

Amherst. Massachusetts 01002 
(413) 548-1011 

School Testing Service. Inc. 
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^<iflO Bostcr. Turnpike 
t.revvsbury. Massachusetts 01545 



'Impl.-ations of Criterion Referenced Measure- 
ment." Journal of Educational Measurement, 
Popham. W. J., and Husek. R. R. Volume 6, No. 1, 
Spring 1969. 

"Mental Measurement Yearbook." Buros. The 
Gryphon Press, New Jersey 

•"Using Measurement to Improve Instructron." 
E. L. Baker. Annual Meeting of Am. Psy. Assn., 
^Honolulu. September 1972. 





This step represents the final one in the Needs Assess- 
ment process. To this point, a number of important activities 
have taken place; 

1. Perceived needs have been cliosen and ranked. 

2 Program objectives have been developed. 

3. Data has been collected on program objectives. 

Organize Data 

The data gained from the ranked perceived needs and the 
data collected on program objectives will now be used to 
establish a final ranking of priority program objectives. When 
organized, these two factors could be presented in a manner 
similar to the example in Table 1. 




SAMPLE ORGANiZATiON OF INFORMATION 



Goal 



a result attend 
inq publtc school i 
student should bt^ 
able to rf'*>d and 
der<itaofi nniat»'»^i-iis 
vvitt^Ti for his hf'f 




1 % of all 4th 
qrade students 
•vil'^jn one 
month of reading 
skills for every 
month of idinc; 
instruction .is 
ni**^»sur<!<i by 
Iowa Test of 
B.jsic Skills 

?M of riM 4th 
qr<id<* students 
vMil rible to 
r mH -I ^br<^v 
bnf)P of the*'' 
>,vn rhf ))( »' fii J 
rVJthin tl»*:»r ,iqp 
!*'v»^l )t <i 7'> 

;js 

ni<?.*stJf» d b/ 
a t»MChf r m.i le 
ti,st 
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Determine and Rank Gaps 

The method used to express the magnitude of the dis- 
crepancy (the need) should simply be the percentage of stu- 
dents that fall between expected and actual performance 
levels. The scores reported in Table 2 illustrate the results of 
this gapping technique. The most important factor in the use 
of this technique is the homogeneity of the performance indi- 
cators. All specification of performance levels should be ex* 
pressed in terms of percentage of students achieving specific 
performance levels. 




TABLE 2 

THE USE OF PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AS A 
SIMPLE DETERMINATE IN DISCREPANCY MEASURE 




Expected 
Objectives | Performance Level 



Actual 
Performance Level 




Gap in 
% of students 

+ I07o 

+ 15% 
—10% 



The next step is one of rank ordering the objectives ac- 
cording to the size of the gap (assessed need) that has been 
determined. Once this is completed, the local school district 
has a ranked list of priorities based on an assessment of dis- 
crepancies. Part of such a list may reser»ible the sample illus- 
trated in Table 3. 
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TABLE 3 

SAMPLE LIST OF RANKED PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 



Program 
Objectives 


Expected 
Performance 
Level 


Actua! 1 
Performance i 
1 Level 1 


Gap in % 
of 

students 


1 Rank 
1 Based 
1 on Gap 


P01 


90% 


80% 1 


+ 10% 


1 2 


P02 


80% 


80% 1 






P03 


90% i 


75% I 


+ 15% 


1 1 


PO/i 


75% 


85% i 


-10% 


9 A 
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*^This ranking procedure presents local school^districts with 
a list of established priorities based solely on the discrepancy 
measure. There is, however, a second factor that might be 
considered in establishing the final set of critical needs. 

In Step 2 (Setting Priority Goals) of the needs assessment 
process, the needs assessment questionnaire should have 
asked respondents to attach an importance rating (e-g., '1 very 
important; 2 important; 3 somewhat important; 4 unimportant) 
to each of the program goals that were used in the survey 
(see, for example, the OPEN questionnaire, Appendix B), The 
importance ratings were us^d^s one means of setting priority 
goals. Those same ratings can now be used as a second factor 
in establishing a list of priority program objective^. 



Establishing Priority Program Objectives 

There are two methods available by which the importance 
rating can be used along with the "Rank Based on Gap" meas- 
ure to arrive at a final ranking of program objectives. The first 
method is to simply indicate the rating (e.g., very important. 
Important, somewhat important, unimportant) of each program 
objective. The decision of integrating the second factor (im- 
portance) then becomes more of a subjective one, but one 
with which the NAC could deal with directly. This list may 
resemble the example: 



EXAMPLE: 



Program 
Objective 



Gap In % 
of students 



+ 10% 



Rank I 
of Gap I 


i Rated 
Importance 


2 1 


i very 




j important 


3 


very 




important 


1 


important 


4 


somewhat 




important 



5:4 



The second method is to attach weighted values to each 
of the importance ratings and then to integrate these weighted 
values with the *Vapk based on gap." One way of assigning 
weighted values fs^ illustrated below 




Point values can also be easily assigned to the gaps re- 
ported in percentage of students. The sample below illustrates 
the technique of simply assigning 1 point value for eacti 1% 
of discrepancy. 




The gap and the importance rating are now expressed in 
common terms which can be combined to yield a final priority 
rating upon which program objectives can be ordered. Table 4 
shows how these two factors might look after being combined 
in the before mentioned technique. 




Doubtless there are other factors (e.g., cost, feasibility, 
"polities'*, etc.) that might influence a Needs Assessment Com- 
mittee in their final ranking of program objectives. Needless to 
say, it is beyond the scope of this manual to outline the use of 
every potential variable. The two major options discussed above 
do have the benefit of being relatively systematic rather than 
purely subjective. Widespread acceptance of the NAC's work 
is a critical factor. 
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RE¥IEW 



it is clear that the complexity of problems in education 
must be addressed through a systematic planning and pro- 
gram development process. Needs assessment is the first 
step in that process. It is equally clear that mtuitive approaches 
to needs assessment will not satisfy state and federal require^ 
ments nor the critical analysis of the consumer of educational 
services. 

This manual has attempted to present a step by step 
process for conducting a comprehensive needs assessment 
as well as provide a rationale for the process itself. The appen 
dixes contain supportive information on the material discussed 
in the body of the manual. 

The following checklist is meant as a step by step review 
of the process, it is useful both as a review of a first reading 
of the manual and as a guide for the actual conduct of needs 
assessment activities. 
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, NEEDS ASSESSMENT CHECKLIST 



T 



1. Develop the Framework 

( ) Appoint Director 

(- ) Establish Needs Assessment 
Committee 

( ) Develop a Communications Network 

( ) Orientation of NAC 

( ) Form a Professional Task Force 



2. Setting Priority Goais 

( } Review and analyze Project OP|N 
results 

( ) Choose method- of surveying 
perceived educational needs; 

C) Organize* data 

t ) Rank ^ Goal Statements 

( ) Select Priority Program Gqalsv 



ON TO PROGRA 
PLANNING 



As was indicated in the introduction section of the manual, 
a comprehensive needs assessment is only the first step in 
the program development process. A review of the^ program 
development cycle indicates that the next major s^p in the 
process is program planning. While it is not the; purpose of 
this manual to deal with this topic at length, it may bfe helpful 
to outline some of the specific steps in the process. \V 



PRIORITY 
PROGRAM 
OBJECTIVES 




PROGRAM 
ANALYSIS 



ANALYSIS OF 
EXISTING PROGRAM 



* NEW 
PROGRAM 
DEFINED 



ANALYSIS OF 
PROGRAM ALTERNATIVES 




TEACHER 
NEEDS ASSESSMENT 




Once the analysis is completed a new program or set of 
activities can be outlined. Using the program objectives and 
the outline of projected activities addressed to the achieve- 
ment of these objectives, an assessment of teacher needs can 
be undertaken. 50 
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t 

iliustration 

i 

It may be helpful to review th6 program planning process 
In more detail by using a specific program objective. 

Sample Obiective • " . ^ 



. If a prograrp is a set of related activities addressed to an 
educational need, then there are a variety of activities which 
a school staff might implement to accomplish the sample ob« 
jective. The following are sample activities that might be im« 
plemented toward accomplishment of the objective: 



Activity No. 1 

To implement. an individualized instructional skills devel- 
opment program. 

V 

'Activity No. 2 / 

To encourage and support in-home reading by parents 

Activity No. 3 

To implement a program to develop positive self-concept 
and self-initiative 

Activity No. 4 ( ^< 

To implement a program for the early identification of 
children with actual or potential learning disabilities 

Activity No. 5 

To provide proper nutrition for each child 
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The sample activities range from the traditional to the non- 
traditional, they do not con^rise all of. the activities which 
may be implemented to address the sample program objective. 
In addition^ all are not related in the same way and in the same 
proportion to the same objectives. Some, such as Activity No. 
^ 1, relate directly and entirely to the objective. Others, such 
as Activity No. 4, may relate to many other objectives as well. 
Graphically, the relationship mightMook like this: 




4k 



In the Venn diagram above, only one activity is entirely 
contained within the program for the sample objective. All 
others overlap into the large circle but also relate to pther 
programs as well. 

Following the development and acceptance of the priority 
program objectives, an analysis of the existing program ad- 
dressed to each of the objectives must be undertaken. At 
the same time, alternative activities should be examined and 
possibly added to the existing program.* 
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In undertaking program analysis, all activities that are 
presently being implemented must be assessed, {n addition, 
nev/ activities might be proposed arid assessed. At least five 
elements are the focus of the assessment of each activity: 

1. Instructional objectives — what are the spe- 
cific outcomes desired for students with re- 
spect to each activity? 

2. Instructional materials — what textbooks, 
audiO'Visual materials or other materials are 
used irf conducting the activity? 

3. Facilities — what are the sp^ce and equip- 
ment, requirements for the activity? 

4. Personnel — what administrator?, teachers, 
paraprqjfessionals, etc. are needed for the 
activity? 

5. Support System — - what organizational frame- 
work is needed to bring all releventresources 
together for each activity? 

V 

Underlying each of these elements are two additional 
factors: time and money. Both are manifested in, each of the 
five eletfjents'above. 



Following, program analysis, a new or modified program 
can be developed. At this stage, it is defined in relatively 
broad terms. Subsequent stages of the program development 
process v;i!l involve the development of instructional objec- 
tives and siaff development. 

Because the teacher is viewed as a crucial factor in the 
success of any program, it is at this point in the program de- 
velopment process that teacher needs assessment is under- 
taken. The new program design provides an outline of the 
skills teachers (paraprofessionals and administrators) will 
need to insure adequate implementation of specific activities. 
Teacher needs assessment can help to identify those skills or 
competancies teachers Deed, but do not have, in-order to carry 
out a program. If undertaken at this stage ini^he program de- 
velopment process, staff development can bi^ implemented 
prior to implementation of the program!** 



TEACHER NEEDS 

ASSESSMENT 

introduction 

Teacher^needs assessment is concerned with determining 
staff training needs. As a component of program piannTng, it 
provides direction for the staff development phase of the pro- 
-xr^.rr. development cycle (see Figure 1, p. 2). Teacher needs 
a. essment is the process by which administrators, teachers 
and .oacher educators (functioning as a work group), working 
witli the i>iced Assessment Committee (NAC), determine what 
staff training is necfessary to advance the achievement of pri- 
ority program objectives. 

The needs assessment activities outlined in previous sec- 
tions of this, manual lead to the establishment of program ob- 
jectives for students. Teacher needs assessment extends that 
process by collecting information on staff training needs re- 
lated to those objectives. Teacher needs assessment is staff 
planning for staff training based on their own perceptions of 
needs. " ^ 

While teacher needs assessment is an extension of the 
student needs assessment process, it departs from that proc- 
ess insofar as no direct testing or observation of teachers' 
skills and abilities is recommended. Given the types of skills 
and abilities needed and given the state of the art of evaluation 
itself, it is likely that using such procedures will produce ques- 
tionable data while raising the anxiety levels of the profes- 
sional staff. 




TEACHER NEEDS ASSESSMENT 
TEACHER EVALUATION 

Teacher ncedb uoi>t:i>brnct»l ii> nol ttacKt' cv3^u 
ulion. The fufinet ii> a pfucei>i> idtr^lifyiny prior 
ilieb fuf staff de^eiupnitnl Tfit: latter a process 
ut judyiiiy the c ffecliwcrit:bi> uf pt_f ^uMOf ! ^^yainst 
pfedetermined cnlena While teacher needs as 
sessMient dueb attempt to detcrniir^e training 
needb, this deter riiiiiatiuii is based up n percep 
tiuns father ttiaii objectively cuUtcled data and 
IS nut used to make judymeiits cuncernr.g effec 
tiveiiess. It IS important to stress this distinction 
^iitn uiiuertakifiy needs assessment 
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The Teacher Needs Assessment Process 

The basic assessment process involves the cohection and 
analysis of information in two areas: 

1, Essential teacher abilities and skills needed to ac- 
complish specific program objectives. 

2. Teachers* perceived need for training in the abilities 
and skills needed to accomplish specific program ob- 
jectives. 

The purpose of collecting "what ought to be" (No. 1) and 
"what is" (No. 2) information is to identify those areas where 
a substantial gap exists between what we want and what we 
have. 

THREE STEP PROCESS 

I. List essential skills and abilities 

Within the scope of the program objective(s) and activi- 
ties (which result from the student needs assessment proc- 
ess), the work group should prepare a list of skills or abilities 
essential to the successful implementation of the objective (s). 

Example: 

Program Objective 

90% of all fourth grade children will gain one 
rtionth in reading skills for each month of instruc- 
tion as measured by the relevant subtests of the 
Iowa Tests of Basic Skills. 

A partial list of essential skills and abilities related to this 
program objective are: 

1. informal group and individual diagnostic skills 

2. ad hoc grouping techniques based on informal and 
formal assessment of individuals 

3. production of materials appropriate to a specific in- 
structional objective. 

While many of the skills and abilities listed might be con- 
tained entirely within the curriculum of the program to be im- 
plemented (e.g.. the Wisconsin Design for Reading Skills De- 
velopment), the work group may v;ant to add others to the list. 
O K>x} Such a list may include such skills as interpersonal commune 

cations competency, and assessment and grading procedures. 



Prior to surveying teachers and other staff, it may be 
necessary to limit. the list of skills and abilities to a workable 
number of the most important ones for inclusion in the survey 
instrument. Determining what statements are included in the 
questionnaire can be based on the judgments of the work group 
itselfr the NAC, or other administrators and teachers. 

il. Collect Information 

Teacher skills can be viewed m terms of activities on the 
part of the teacher which not only produce effective learning 
on the part of the pupils, but improved classroom management, 
relationship building (student-teacher and student-student) and 
the creation of an effective learning environment in the class- 
room. Step two has to do with collecting data in these areas. 

Assessing Teachers' Perceptions 

In order to coMect information on those skills and abilities 
vjhxch teachers perceive as priorities for staff development, a 
simple questionnaire can be prepared. Figure (1) contains a 
sample of such a questionnaire. The items are taken from the 
list of skills and abilities prepared in Step I o. the teacher 
needs assessment process. 

Those items in the questionnaire listed as most important 
and which teachers indicate are areas requiring training can be 
used as guides for the development of training programs. Using 
this method, teachers have a strong voice in the selection of 
areas for training, training directly related to programs being 
implemented in their school? and classrooms. 

HI. Analyzing Information 

By identifying those areas which teachers perceive as im- 
portant and those areas in which they say they need partial 
or complete training, it is possible to establish priorities for 
future staff development. The summary of responses may give 
evidence of such priorities through a simple review or a nu- 
merical v/eightmg of responses can be used to allow for a 
mathematical ranking. For example, "very important" might be 
given a v/eighting of 4 and "need complete training" a 4. so 
that items receiving such responses would get the highest 
ranking. 



Figured) 

Teacher Needs Assessment Questionnaire 

This survey consists of a series of statements describing 
teacher behaviors or performance vconsidered necessary for 
teachers to exhibit o^ employ to meet the objectives of our 
English Program. 

for each of these statements, you are asked to answer two 
questions. These questions are: 

1. To what extent should it be done (how important is it?) 

2. To what extent would you require training? 

For both of these questions, there are a number of possible 
responses you can choose. You should fill in the one box for 
bo^h of these questions which most accurately describes your 
feeling about the statement. 



1 


2 


o 


4 




1 


2 


3 


4 


not important 


of little importance 


average importance | 


very important 




need no training 


need review training only 


need partial training program 


need complete training program 










informal group and 
individual diagnostic 
skills 


n 


n 




n 




_ ) 






ad hoc grouping 
techniques based on 
informal and formal 
assessment of indi- 
viduals 




I ) 




n 








1 


production of mater- 
ials appropriate to a 
specific instructional 
objective 

^7 


n 


r ~ 
i 1 


n 


n 



APPSUDTX A 
'EDUCATIONAL GOALS FOR RIIODF ISLAND 

The Eiucation Act of 19^.:9 nandated that the Rhode Island 

Board of Regents establish broad roals an 1 objectives for all 

levels of education in i:he state and that they shall be expressed 

in terms of v/hat nien should k.now ani be able to do as a result 

of tneir educational experience. 

The scope of seven goals is coaprehensive. They are meant 

I 

to serve all citizens^ all learners; from early ye^rs throuF,h 
continuinf programs for life-long learning. 

Personal Goal (A sense of self) 

An opportunitv for eacn oerson to grov; toward self-under- 
standmg ani to leternine personal goals, values and attitudes* 

1 - by development of one^s intellect and capacity for 

rational thought for one's .maximum potential. 

2 - by developing a realistic feeling of self-worth and 

momentum for personal growth. 

3 - by developing values conceminr: one's place in the 

world and universe. 

^ - by maintaining mental and physical health throw^h 
self av/areness and skills in health practices. 

- by enjoying leisure time. 

Social Goal (The dignity of man) 

An opportunity for each person to advance the dignity of man 
by living effectively with other individuals, groups and organiza- 
tions . 

C - by respecting the rights and responsibilities of 
individuals and groups in society. 
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7 - by understanding^ concepts, beliefs^ religions and 

social customs of mankind. 

8 - sociological factors which influence human behavior. 

9 - by participatinp; in community activities. 

10 - by developing skills in interpersonal and group re- 

lations. 

11 - by coping with social problems and contributing to 

social change. 

Cultural Gq^I (The community of man) 

An opportunity for each perso^ to enrich the community of 
man through the development of values based on an understanding 
of various cultures. 

12 - by knowing one's own culture. 

13 - by appreciating the unique culture characteristics of 

different societies. 

1^ - by understanding cultures through historical and social 
perspectives. 

15 - by imderstanding and relating the arts, humanities and 
the sciences to the development of cultures. 

Economic Goal (Man in the marketplace) 

An opportunity for each person to understand and evaluate 
economic needs^ values, and systems in order to contribute to the 
common good. 

An opportunity for each person to be able to choose a career 
suited to his talents and aspirations, and to acquire the competen- 
cies and capabilities to pursue that career. 

^ i 

10 - understanding economic principles as they relate to \ 

individuals, groups, organizations, institutions, i 
societies and to the development of cultures. 



*The word understanding as it appears in this document should be 
interpreted as embracing the activities of knowing, feeling and doing, 
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17 - coraprehendinp; the various forces influencing chaxiRe 

in the economy. 

18 - providinr the opportunity for real or simulated work 

experiences . 

10 developinr the necessary skills in order to function 
as osi informed consumer. 

"^0 - deveLopinf, economic lunov/ledr^e and each person* S' skills 
t-^ enhance the quality of life and to contribute to the 
common rood of family, society anri state. 

Acs t h_e t ' c Goal (A love of beauty) 

An onrortunlty for each person to enrich life through con- 

templatJon an! '?:cporience in all forms of art. 

21 - by appreclatlnr tiie relationship of the arts to life. 

po . by understanding the relationship of man's art forms 
to cultural heritane. 

?3 - by applying aesthetic rtandards to the physical environ- 
ment. 

'^'I - by experiencing the arts as a mode of self-expression 
and communication. 

25 - by understanding ^f^^^ nature of society through its art^ 
music, dance, literature and drama. 

?'j - by stlmulatin , t-ie senser^ of sight, touch, smell, taste 
and hearing. 

Politic al Cloal (Governance nd conrmunity) 

An opoortunit ' for each person to contribute to the benefit 
of all peoples throurh the understanding and pract'ce of demo- 
crat jc se ■ f-g'^vernment as it can be applied to the nation, the state 
of Rhode IsVutid ari i local g'>vernmentc . 

P'"' - understajiding individual rights and responsibilities in 
the American donocrat;c society. 
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28 - 

2-1 - 

30 - 

31 - 

32 - 



understandinr political systems as they respond to 
social, economic and technological changes. 

evaluating tne relationships among political systems, 
individual freedom and social order both in tUeory 
and in practice. 

recognizing the development of law as it effete ts ^th.e 
governance of individuals, institutions and nations, 

participating in the political system, through activity 
in public and private political institutions. 

developing leadership potential through participation 
in the group process which effects changes. 



Physica\^al (Man in .the natural^ world) 

An opportunity for each person to create a healthier and 

more beautiful v;orld by understanding the environment and making 

intelligent use of it. j[ 

33 - growing in understanding of the nature of the uiiiverse; 
the nature of the envi;ronment shaped by man; and the 
impact of ^ne on the other. ^ j 

3^ - uncier stranding man as ^an evolving species dependen^/ on 
a chang'y>^ b^vironinent . y . 

35 - relationship to personal and comm\mity health. 

36 - plartr Ing for the future to ent^'ance the quality of life. 

37 - respecting the balances between the natural andSnan- 

made environment. * \ 
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APPENDIX B 
PROJECT OPEN 

The Opinion Poll on Educational Needs is a questionnaire 

designed to produce a broad base of information concerning Rhode 

t 

Islanders' perceptions of the greatest and most important learner 
needs their schools should be v/orking to meet. 

The great preponderance of items in the questionnaire are 
intended to bridge the gap between the general goals already 
adopted by the Board of Regents (see Appendix B) and the specific., 
performance-based objectives that will have to be developed for 
each major school program if those goals are to have any effect at 
the classroom level. The remaining items deal with various as- 
pects of the learning environment in which and through which the 
achievemer;;t of any substantive goals must be worked out* ^ 

A central feature of Project OPEN is its reliance on a sample 
of respondents adequate to warrant drawing conclusions as to per- 
ceiv^i needs, or priorities, not just for Rhode Island as a whole 
but for every district and virtually every school. Every school 
and school district is unique* Though it may well be appropriate. 
tc^^^-e^ certain overriding educational priorities and related ob- 
jectives for the State as a x-jhole^, it is equally important that, 
every school and district have an opportunity to shape its ovm 
character and determine its own objectives for the bulk of its 
progra:" . 

Thus f'^e qijestlonnaire v/as administered in such a way that 
a ranking of the top seven eiucational prioritJes of several groups 
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Of respondents has been produced Vor virtually every public 

' ^ J 

school and pchool district* in th^%State as well as for several 

constellations of non-public schools. 

Priorities were determined on the basis of two factors 

given equal weight in determining the top seven priority items 

for a group of resoondents: 

^^gd ranking based on the average size of the gap 
between pepple's perceptions as to what the schools 
are accomplishing with respect to the kind of learner 
behavior described in an item and v/hat they should be 
doings and 

2. ^ importance ranking based on the nvunber of people 
who identified an item as being extremely important. 

The decision to seek the views of people from all segments \ 
o'/ he population is based on the increasingly strong realization 
that no effort to improve education is likely to succeed withotxt 
invblvin/3 its intended beneficiaries in making the decision that 
shape the effort.' 

Most 01 the 19^000 partjcipants were chosen by a random 
selection process applied to every public school containing a 
fourth frrade. an eip;hth ::;rade or hif^h school grades. Depending 
on the size of the school, one or ^:iore classes in the grades in-- 
dicated v/ere chosen bv lot, and yoimr;sters in the classes picked 
were asked to brlnr; one copy of the questionnaire to the'r parents, 
in addition, the eighth '^rade and hig- school students included 
in the sa^TipIe were as'^od to fill out a questionna t re themselves. 

:: ^oerintendents of schools, school committee members, state 
ler: • 3 Ln+-ors and t^vm officials were all automatically asked to 
r:arfc*c*nnte b'^cauro there are co few people In each of those 
cate-^or i OS . 



A composite copy of all three forms of the questionnaire 
appears in the pages immediately following. 

For details concerning the sampling technique, scoring 
system and data analysis methods utilized in Project OPEN, see 
the publication Project OPEN; Technical Report , available on 
request from the Rhode Island Department of Education. 
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\ SJATE OF RHODE ISLAND AND PROVIDENCE PLANTATIONS 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

0 « 

r Hayes Street. Providence. Rhode Island 02908 ^ 



U you have ever wished you could teli school officials how you think schools 
should be run and what things you think should be stressing, here is your chance to do 
just that' 

I* IS no? possible to reach vwxs person in the State to find out what concern^ 
f ople hdve re^^ardin^ their schools And so a fuirlv small number of persons throughout 
the State have been selected to ^ue then Mew,s V.ith this method, of course. e\er\one 
aiiked to t«ke part *iCtuallv represents man\ others \\ho do noi h.t\e an opportunttv ^) 
expres's themsebt-s If person chosen dotfs not ' vote," lots ol other people go unrep- 
resented 

Since \oa <jre one ot the few who ha\e been invited to participate J hope you 
will take a few minutes to complete the attached Opinion Poll on Education Needs as 
thoughtfully as vou can. I assure vou that the information we are asking \ou to provide 
is verv important, and that it will be j?iven w-rv c U>-e <ittention b\ those who wish to 
shape the schools to serve vou better 

To return your form. If you cue a siudetit, please h^nd it in to vour tectcher at 
the end of the class tine set aside for completing the -luestiornaire If vou receivtd thr 
form from a student, please put it back '.n the envelope it canie jn and ask the student 
who gave it to vou to bring it back to school It v^-u received the form some uther '^'-n , 
please place it back in the envelope it came in ,ind return it to v^ur local sc houl pnn 
cipal's ott»ce or rr^csil it to this Department 

Thank Vou tor vuur help 
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PLEASE 00 NOT MARK IN 



DiRECTIOiQS 
Use No. 2 pencil only . 
Do NOT use ink or ball point pen. 
Make heavy black marks that completely fill in the box. 
Mark only one box for each question, 
if jou must erase, please do so completely. 
Be sure to complete the back of every page. 




KX WIPLK 

/ WROIViG 

• WRONG 
{ RIGHT 



P'ease complete the background .nformation rdquested below. Your answers are not to be used to identify you 
personally but are necessary to understand the results of this survey 



1 Ydii jr»' c< ni>A*>r fmj th»»s" qi rstions '* jtnlv ds a (choose only one) 



Public 

SCHOOL 
PA«f M 



TSACH6R 



SCHOOL OTHER 
AOMIMSTRATOft EDUCATOR 



LEGISLATOR SCHOOl 
TOWN COMMirrtC 
ADMINISTRATOR MEMBER 



CITIZEN 



2 /our dq*^- IS 



1 6 ?3 



30 39 



40 59 



60 OR OVER 



3 Your Sf-x 

FEMALE 



4. Is Eo(jfibh the ijnquaqe spoken rvost frequer^tiy in your nomc-*'' 



VES NO 
vES NO 

rn?/--'^ ISLAND JUNIOR COLLEGE COMPUTER RESOURCE CENTER ^ „ ^ ^ 
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IF YOU ARE A STUDESL Plsase answer in terms of yourself and the 
school you attend. 

IF YOU RECEIVED THIS QUESTIONNAIRE FROM A PUBLIC SCHOOL 
STUDENT, please answer the remaining questions with that student 
and his/her school in mind. 



IF NEITHER OF THE ABOVE APPLIES TO YOU. please answer the 
remaining questions in terms of a local public school student you 
know well and the school he/she attends. 




MAP* h '"H S 

7^ — n — ''^ ^ ^ 



\i 1 u u 1 m M 4 a 
0123465 7 8 

012346578 

011346678 

0 12i46878 

1 12346678 

. c >■ y ^ s r 
0 I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
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6 Student's present grade in school 



7 Hiqhrst qrjde student is expect»'d to complete 



tLEMtNTARV 



StCONOAHY 



COLLEGE ORJR COLLEGE 
OR TECHNICAL SCHOOL 



GRADUATE SCHOOL Oft 
PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 



DO NOT 
KNOW 



K 1 2 3 4 S 6 



7 8 9 10 n 12 



13 14 16 to 



MORE THAN 16 



8 Stud»^nt's success in school 



VERY HIGH 



HIGH 



GOOD 



VERY LOW 



1 

\ 

9 Ov^^rall how do you rat»^ tht* school student attends' 



VERY m\>M 



VERY LOW 



10 Ovt-rall do vou th.f^k tt>> sti.(J'"it''. s'. nu(^i ts ; ' 



AiMUST ALWAYS 



HARDLY EVER 



11 If t^i^ Student has a spM t.j' f^e^d pi» a-.^- ifidx^at*' u^'^ov. 

! 



no PHYSlCAttV 
SPE( lAl HANOlCAf^^EO 
NEED 



MENTAiO tMOl tONAlt.1^ 

HANDK APPt D HANOtCAPf K> 



G7 



LEARNING 
0\>AHU O 



RHODE .SLAND JUNIOR COLLEGE COMPUTER RESOURCES CENTER 



TALENTED 
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INSTRUCTIONS 

Step One After you have read a statement such aSf "The student can 

choose and follow through on k project". . . 



Step Two 



^LgASt DC VA«>^ N 'HIS AJttA 



^ \ : i I t> /, e I 

0 1 r J G 7 b I 

1 ^ ; I » f. 6 7 B 4 
0 \ 2 3 4 »> o 7 B ? 



T 



Step Three 



Step Four 



i: X \ \i iM j: 



Answer these two qu&stions: 
DOES this actually^lAPPEN? 
SHOULD i this HAPPEN? 

You are given these three choice^: 
YES NOT SURE NO 



Blacken the box in the column which best shows your opinion for both the DOES 
HAPPEN and SHOULD HAPPEN questions. 



THE STUDENT CAN . . . 
' choose and follow through on a project. 




NOT 
YES SURE NO 



THE STUDENT CAN 

1 J*'s^.rtt)*« thfMMflv Signs of phy-,if:<il dnd nienta! lilnesses 

2 ♦^xp-re^s thoughts clearly invvrifng 



3 i»xpldin how mjn cnn u^t» th^; ♦^Mrth s rt'sources witnout causing great 
damage 



4 f'Aptam hovv xht- relationshfps arnong federal, state and local govern- 
nents in tht' U S have change<i and continue to ctiange 



5 ♦•xplain the devt;iopn ».>nt of at ieast tvj<» systems of government. 



6 e<piain >.vh.it it U-t-l^ like to be discriminated against 



7 LO'^'par** diff*'rt-nt 'A'<^ys f)f -iOl', tag th>' sdi'i*- prob^eni 



NOT 
YES SURE NO 



NOT 
YES SU«E 



NOT 
YES SURE NO 



NOT 
YES SURE NO 



NOT 

YES SURE NO 



NOT 
YES SURE NO 



NOT 

YES SURE NO 



SHOULD HAPPEN ? 



NOT 
YES SURE NO 



SHOULD HAPPEN? 

NOT 
YES SURE NO 

3-8 n 



NOT 
YES SURE NO 



NOT 
YES SURE NO 



NOT 
YES SUAE NO 



NOT 
YES SUAE NO 



YES SUAE NO 



NOT 
YES SURE NO 




AGA IN -rtE AD STATEMENTS « ^THROUGH 7 ON TH IS PAGE. 
, PLEASE CHOOSE THE STATEMENTS THAT YOU BELIEVE ARE EXIREMELY IMPORTANT . 



1 



FILL IN THE BOXES MATCHING THE NUMBERS OF ANY STATEMENTS YOU HAVE CHOSEN AS EXTREMELY IMPORTANT. 



68 



RIC 
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If ' M 



7 NONE 
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APPENDIX C 
STATEWIDE TESTING 



Purpose 



Pol icy 



Administration 



Population 



Instrumentation 



The major purposes of the Rhode Island Statewide Testing 
Program are instructional evaluation, and the provision 
of data for a management information system. 

The state legislature passed a law requiring uniform 
testing in aptitude and ability for students in the 
state of Rhode Island. 

The Support Services Unit within the Department of Edu- 
cation administers the program statewide. The program 
is 100 percent state funded. 

During the 1974-75 academic year grades K, 4, 8, and 9 
were tested. Participation was required in grades 4 
and 8. The individual school could decide whether to 
administer the Differential Aptitude Test to grade 8 
or 9. Approximately 60,000 were tested with one test 
or another. 

Aptitude, intelligence, English, mathematics, reading, 
language and work study skills were tested in 1974-75. 
During 1974-75 the tests were chosen by the Director of 
Testing in Consultation with test specialists in local 
school districts. 



Test of Basic Experiences Kindergarten 
Boehm Test of Ba^^c Concepts Kindergarten 
Cognitive Abil ities Grades 4, 8 

Iowa Test of Basic Skills Grades 4, 8 

Differential Aptitude Tests Grades 8, 9 

Data Col lection and 

Processing During 1975-76, testing with the Iowa Test of Basic 

Skills will again be mandatory at Grades 4 and 8. 
However, only a sample of students will take the test; 
among the students sampled, parts of the ITBS will be 
given only on a sampling basis. All other testing 
provided in 1974-75 will be dropped to be partially 
replaced by a pilot program using the National Assess- 
ment of Educational Progress „(NAEP) objectives and 
exercises in the basic skill areas on a sampling basis. 
In addition, each local community will be assisted in 
setting up its own assessment system to measure achieve- 
ment of local objectives. 

RIC 
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Step^One 
Step Two 



INSTRUCTIONS 

After you have read a statement such as. 'The student can 
choose and follow through on a project" 



PUASE 00 NOT MARK IN THIS AREA 




Step Th;ee 



Step Four 



1 \ \ \1 r I 1 



Answer these two questions 
DOES this actually HAPPEN ? 
SHOULD this HAPPEN? 

You are given these three choices 
YES NOT SURE NO 



Blacken the box in the column which best shows your opinion for both the DOES 
HAPPEN and SHOULD HAPPEN questions. 



THE STUDENT CAN 

choose and follow through on a project 



NOT 

YES SURE NO 



THE STUDENT CAN 




r 1 



l^.f.l -'-A J'^ ■^Md"? parts 



NOT 

YES SURE NO 



I NOT 

I yes SURE NO 



f 



4 . 



] 1 ^-ri. "Tinr Mnt on 



I. 



NOT 

VES SURE NO 



NOT 

Y6S SURE NO 



»\JOT 

veS SURE NO 



\0T 

¥£S SURt NO 



NOT 

vtS SURE NO 



SHOULD HAPPEN? 

I 



NOT 

YES SURE NO 



SHOl^D HAPPEN? 



NOT ' 
YES SURE NO 



i B e 

NOT 

YES SURE HO 

I 11 0 



NOT 
YES SUflE NO 



NOT 

YES 5U»£ NO 



NOT 
YES SURE NO 



NOT 
YES SXiKc NO 

9 e 0 



NOT 
YES SURE NO 

i 8 0 



AGAIN READ STATEMENTS »1 THROUGH ON THIS PAGE. 

PLEASE CHOOSE THE STATEMENTS THAT YOU BELIEVE ARE EXTREMELY IMPORTANT . 

FILL IN THE BOXES MATCHING THE NUMBER:^ OF ANY Sr AILMENTS YOU HAVE CHOSEN AS EXTREMELY IMPORTAN T. 

^ ^'0 ^^^^^67 NONE 
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?ttA^Z 00 NOT MARK IN THIS AREA 



01234b678| 
01234 67^9 
0l|345678 9 
012340078 ^ 
fl2'<4S678 9' 
0l{f345 6 7 8 9 



THE STUDENT CAN . . . 

8 <irnue vi point of vitnv convintuKily to <i group 

9 •>xpkiin vjhy •^VHfvoiie in a fr»**' society shouid express views on polit- 



10 t cirrv Out pers.)nai activities without violating the rights of others. 

11, q^'t jicnq with other people. 

12. expiairj somfj of thjj ways advertisers get people to buy products. 

13, do basic arithmt-tJC , 

14. name sonie laiportant things done by members of different culture groups 





AGAIN READ STATEMENTS # 8 THROUGH #14 ON THIS PAGE. 

PLEASE CHOOSE THE STATEMENTS THAT YOU BELIEVE ARE EXTREMELY IMPORTANT ^^r.-r, v iMPfiRTAWT 

FILL IN THE BOXES MATCHING THE NUMBERS OF ANY STATEMENTS YOU HAVE CHOSEN AS EXTREMELY IMPORTANT 

14 NONE 



10 



11 



12 

li 



13 



THE STUDENT CAN . . . 

15. f'xplaro OOP wav a law can be passed which favors some people much 
niore thanoth^»rs 

16. discuss possible causes and cures of major social problems, 

17. listen car»^fijily and with understanding (O what others have to say. 

18. explain how-his her own personal values have developed. 

19. compare his her own skills and career desires with those of many 
different occupations. 

..20 express thoughts clearly in writing, 
21. express personal judgements as to why things are pleasing or dis- 
pleasing to his her senses. 




AGAIN READ STATEMENTS « 15 THROUGH #21 ON THIS PAGE. 

PLEASE CHOOSE THE STATEMENTS THAT YOU BELIEVE ARE EXTREMELY IMPORTANT , 
FILL IN THE MATCm OF ANY STATEISENTTyOU HAVE CHOSEN AS fXmmY JMEQ^ 

21 NONE 



71 



16 

X 



16 



17 



18 



19 



20 
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INSTRUCTIONS 



Step One 



Step Two 



PLEASE 00 NOT MARK >N THtS 
— n— n — n — rr~n — n — n — n n 
012346678 

0 1 2^ 3 4 6 6 7 
KKHKHMHH 
0 1 1345678 

012345 6 78 
HKKHHNViHK 
'112345678 

012145678 

u u u A \i u u u u. 



Step Three 



Step Four 



KXAM PLK 



After you have read a statement such as: 'The student can 
choose and follow through on a project". 

Answer these two questions: 
DOES this actually HAPPEN ? 
SHOULD this HAPPEN? 



You are given these three choices: 
YES NOT SURE NO 

Blacken the box in the column which best shows your opinion for both the DOES 
HAPPEN and SHOULD HAPPEN Questions. 



THE STUDENT CAN. 

choose and follow through on a project. 



THE STUDENT CAN... 

1 exf'jm the dangrrs of thinking that all the people in a particular group 
are ahke 



2. explain how to take care of his her health 



3. explain how emotions ana basic numan needs affect actions. 



4 tell how television can affect people's ways of thinking 



5. explain ho*.v certain joi o can become outdated, and what can be done 
about this 



6. name some rights of every American c»tizen. 



7. express thoughts ctearly in writing 



NOT 
YES SURE NO 



NOT 
YES SURE NO 



NOT 
YES SURE NO 



NOT 
YES SURE NO 



NOT 

YES SURE NO 



NOT 
YES SURE NO 



NOT 

YES SURE NO 



i i 



NOT 

YES SURE NO 



SHOULD HAPPEN? 



NOT 
YES SURE NO 

i t! Q 



SHOULD HAPPEN? 



NOT 
YES SURE NO 



NOT 
YES SURE NO 



NOt 
yes SUBS NO 



Hot 
YESr SURE NO 

II I' 1 



yes- iluSIV Mb\ 



YEd Wnt NO 



NOT 
YES. SURE NO 



AGAIN READ STATEMENTS # 1 THROUGH S7 ON THIS PAGE. 
PLEASE CHOOSE THE STATEMENTS THAT YOU BELIEVE ARE EXTREMaV IMPORrANT . 

F ILL IN THE BOXES MAICmIBjG iHt^i^^tRS OF ANY STATEMENTS YOU HAVE CHOSEN AS EXTREMELY IMPORTANT . 

1 2 3 4 8 , 6 "7 NONE 

FD?r e 'B fl 0 0 0 11 
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THE STUDENT CAN . . . 

8. do basic arithmetic. 

9. tell what kind of information is most likely to settle an argument 

10. speak about ideas in such a way that others can understand what is 

meant. 

11. explain what kinds of v^orkmg conditions exist for different kinds of 
|ObS ? 

12. practice good health habits for personal and conjiunity well-being 

13. explain how one country can influence the standard of living in other 
countries. 

14. show when statements contradict one another. 



PLEASE DO NOT hURK IH THIS AREA 




AGAIN READ STATEMENTS #8 THROUGH « 14 ON THIS PAGE. 

PLEASE CHOOSE THE STATEMENTS THAT YOU BELIEVE ARE EXTREMELY IMPORTANT cvTorMc, v importamt 

FILL IN THE BOXES MATCHING THE NUMBERS OF ANY STATEMENTS YOU HAVE CHOSEN AS EXTPEMFIV IMPORTANT 

*A NONE 



10 



12 



13 



14 



THE STUDENT CAN . . . 

15. explain why many people are against having laws to protect the phyi. 
ical environment. 

16, »itate the most important goals in his her life and how seeking those 
goals IS likely to affect others. 



17. explain how qoods and services get produced, priced and distributed. 

18. read and understand materials that are written for his her age level 

19. explain why all persons and groups do not have an equal chance to 
make laws 

20. explain how the economic policies of federal, state and local govern- 
ments affect different individuals and groups differently. 



21, explain the difficulty m tellmg whether on^^ thmq really causes anotner 
thing 



- .DOES HAPPENr 




sHQui n happem: 

NOT " 
ves SURE NO 



'/ 8 8 

i fl 



?niiii>diiTAi 



AGAIN READ STATEMENTS « IS'THROUGH #21 ON THIS PAGE. 

PLEASE CHOOSE THE STATEMENTS THAT YOU BELIEVE ARE EXTREMELY IMPORTANT r^rnccv .mdodtamt 

FILL IN THE BOXES MATCHING THE NUMBERS OF ANY STATEMENTS YOU HAVE CHOSEN AS EOgmi JWPORTANT 

73 16 16 n 18 19 20 21 NONE 

■ : i u J •■' ^ 
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PLCASE 00 NOT MARK IN THIS AREA 



WITHIN THE SCHOOL SETTING. THE STUDENT USUALLY . . . 

22. IS encouraged to grow toward full control of his her own learning 

23. can get help from specialist teachers when needed. 

24. IS encouraged to stick wth tasks that he she does not like. 

25. has nwny different educational materials to use. ^ 

26. can expect fair treatment if accused of breaking an important school 
rule 

27. IS asked for opinions on what is being taught and how it is being taught. 

28. IS allowed to disagree with teachers and other students. 






SHOULD HAPPEN? 


NOT 


NOT 


YES SURE NO 


YES SUftE NO 

8 8 i 
0 0 Ii 
D Q fl 


! 


0 0 0 

8 0 • B- 

1 S -I 
0 H l] 



AGAIN READ STATEMENTS /^22 THROUGH #28 ON THIS PAGE. 

PLEASE CHOOSE THE STATEMENTS THAT YOU BELIEVE ARE EXTREMELY IMPORTANT . 

IN THE BOXES MATCHING THE NUMBERS OF ANY STATEMENTS YOU HAVE CHOSEN AS EXTREMELY IMPORTANT . 



22 



23 



24 



25 



26 



27 



28 



nOne 

1 



WITHIN THE SCHOOL SEHING, THE STUDENT USUALLY . . . 




SHOULD HAPPEN ? 


29 can attend school without being hurt ur threatened either by students 
or adults. 


NOT 
YES SURE NO 


NOT 
YES SURE NO 

8 1) 0 


30. can expect that classes will be undisturbed by other students. 


' " t, 


0 0 II 


31. IS encouraged to learn because he/she is interested rather than for 
grades or praise. 


Ii 


i 0 U 


32. finds school a satisfying place to be. 


1] 11 


D . 8 i 


33. IS encouraged to help decide school rules, policies, and procedures. 




Q l] » 


34, can get individual help from teachers 




i D tl 


35. has safe and healthful surroundings to work in 




!1 fi 0 



pmm^^ — 

AGAIN READ STATEMENTS «29 THROUGH ^35 ON THIS PAGE. 
PLEASP CHOOSE THE STATEMENTS THAT YOU BELIEVE ARE EXTREMELY IMPORTANT . 

FILL IN THE BOXES MATCHING THE NUMBERS OF ANY STATEMENTS YOU HAVE CHOSEN AS EXTREMELY IMPORTANT . 

I * ^/l 29 30 31 32 33 34 36 NONE 

PRir" ^ ^ ^ " ^ ^ 

Ll\^DE ISLAND JUNIOR COLLEGE COMPUTER RESOURCE CENTER 
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An9 



; ^ FO^ TO §Ay MORE 



You may have other concerns about schooling which did not appear on the form of the questionnaire you received 



Please use the numbered spaces below to list the three things you think are most important for the schools to be 
doing, whether they are listed in the questions or not. 



Please use the remaining space for any additional comments you may want to make about schools and their 
purpose, or about the questionnaire. 



1.. 



2.. 



3.. 



75 
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Purpose 



Pol icy 



Administration 



Population 



Instrumentation 



APPENDIX C 
STATEWIDE TESTING 



The major purposes of the Rhode Island Statewide Testing 
Program are instructional evaluation, and the pro\?ision 
of data for a management information system. 

The state legislature passed a law requiring uniform 
testing in aptitude and ability for students in the 
state of Rhode Island. 

The Support Services Unit within the Department of Edu- 
cation administers the program statewide. The program 
is 100 percent state funded. 

During the 1974-75 academic year grades K, 4, 8, and 9 
were tested. Participation was required in grades 4 
and 8. The individual school could decide whether to 
administer the Differential Aptitude Test to grade 8 
or 9. Approximately 60,000 were tested with one test 
or another. 

Aptitude, intelligence, English, mathematics, reading, 
language and work study skills were tested in 1974-75. 
During 1974-75 the tests were chosen by the Director of 
Testing in Consultation with test specialists in local 
school districts. 



Data Collection and 
Processing 



ERIC 



Test of Basic Experiences 
Boehm Test of Basic Concepts 
Cognitive Abilities 
Iowa Test of Basic Skills 
Differential Aptitude Tests 



Kindergarten 
Kindergarten 
Grades 4, 8 
Grades 4, 8 
Grades 8, 9 



During 1975-76, testing with the Iowa Test of Basic 
Skills will again be mandatory at Grades 4 and 8. 
However, only a sample of students kill take the test; 
among the students sampled, parts of the ITBS will be 
given only on -a sampling basis. ^11 other testing 
provided in 1974-75 will be dropped to be partially 
replaced by a pilot program using the National Assess- 
ment of Educational Progress ,(NAEP) objectives and 
exercises in the basic skill' areas on a sampling basis. 
In addition, each local community will be assisted in 
setting-up its own assessment system to measure achieve- 
ment of local objectives. 

7G 
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During the 1974-75 academic year testing took place 
in Fall or Spring depending upon local district choice. 
Classroom teachers administered the tests. An overall 
scoring contract was awarded to Westinghouse Learning 
Corporation. The details of the 1975-76 program have 
not been fully worked out at this timfe. 

Use of Data . Program results have in the past been used for instruc- 

tion, comparative analysis across schools, guidance, 
program planning and program evaluation. The State 
Education Agency and the test publishers have assisted 
local interpretation of test results by providing work- 
shops, consultations and audiovisual aids for the class- 
ic room teachers, guidance counselors and'administrators. 

In the future, the program will emphasize obtaining 
r> results primarily to aid state level deci son-making. 

Dissemination State, school, system, class and student summaries were 

prepared by the State Education Agency, Rhode Island 
College and the scoring contractor. Program reports are 
sent to'the S.tate Education Agency, the State Board of 
Education, school districts, schools, principals, teacher 
organizations, teache This year for the second time 
reports were sent to the newspapers. 



77 
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